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122 Reviews of Books M - v - H - E - 

The third of the studies by Boot discusses the very important question 
of judicial independence. The subject is not so well handled and there 
are decided gaps in the presentation of this large and vital matter. On 
the whole one is left decidedly in doubt as to just what points are in- 
volved in this particular discussion. There is lacking the specific case, 
with its attendant details, which makes the monographs by Cleveland so 
illuminating and satisfactory. In a question that has elicited such vio- 
lent and diverse expressions of opinion, there is need of more positive 
statement of the issues and a wider range of historic background. Those 
who are advocating judicial recall must be met on their own ground 
with concrete illustration and more direct application to their particular 
instances. The evidence has long been accumulating upon which 
the justice and expediency of recall and referendum are based. Unless 
this is met by a careful and impartial review of the whole ground there 
is apt to be very general indifference to a mere statement of beliefs. 

0. G. LlBBY 

Voyage aux Etats-Unis de L'Amerique, 1793-1798. By Moreau de Saint- 
Mery. Edited with an introduction and notes by Stewart L. 
Mims, assistant professor of history, Yale University. [Yale 
Historical Publication, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, n.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. xxxvi, 440 p. $2.50) 
Moreau de Saint-Mery was born in Fort Royal, Martinique, in 1750 
and was trained in the legal profession at Paris. On his return to 
Martinique he practiced law and served on the bench. It was during 
this period that he made ' ' the great collection of laws whose publication 
a few years later made his name immortal to all students/ of West India 
history. ' ' He was later called to Paris ; and at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, he took the popular side and was one of the principal leaders in 
the Paris commune. In order to escape the prosecution of Robespierre, 
he fled to the United States, where he set up a printing press and book- 
store in Philadelphia. The journal here printed, as its title suggests, is 
limited to these years of exile. His headquarters became the popular 
gathering place of the French refugees. 

The author was a close observer of the people of his adopted country, 
and there are interwoven with the diary long and most interesting ob- 
servations on the customs and manners of those among whom he lived. 
For the student of American history the publication is, therefore, par- 
ticularly valuable. Since the author did not travel in the West, there 
is little of moment for the history of the great valley ; but he does record 
the fact that he and Talleyrand "talked of Louisiana and of plans to 
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colonize it for ourselves. Sometimes we talked seriously of the matter 
and Talleyrand concluded that we must become the governors." 

The work of editing has been, on the whole, well done by Mr. Mims, 
although he confesses to changes of the text both in spelling and punctua- 
tion, that appear to the reviewer unjustifiable. The tendency among 
American scholars to alter texts in the interests of clarity is becoming 
too common and some concerted action should be made to promote a 
better practice. 

C. W. A. 

Indian Slavery in Colonial Times within the Present Limits of the 
United States. By Almon Wheeler Lauber, Ph. D. [Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, Edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University, vol. liv, no. 3, 
whole no. 134.] (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1913. 352 p. $3.00) 
A "slave" the author broadly defines as a "prisoner held by his cap- 
tor as an inferior and forced to labor for him, or sold into servitude or 
freedom for the financial benefit of his captor." The monograph de- 
scribes four kinds of enslavement: (1) by the Indians; (2) by the 
Spaniards; (3) by the French; (4) by the English. About three- 
fourths of the pages are devoted to the discussion of Indian enslave- 
ment by the English. 

Both Spain and France used Indian slaves as guides, interpreters, 
camp laborers, cooks, and mistresses. Both nations attempted to educate 
the Indian through their religious orders. Spain in 1543 enacted a law 
to end Indian slavery in Spanish America, while France passed laws for 
manumission and issued decrees against the Indian slave trade. With 
each nation the enslavement of the Indians was found to be generally 
unsatisfactory and less profitable than the enslavement of Negroes. 

Among the English colonies Indian slavery was general, the Carolinas 
holding the largest number and New Hampshire but very few. These 
slaves were obtained in warfare, by kidnapping, by trade, and through 
punishment for violations of law and order. In both customary and 
statutory law Indian slavery was recognized : property rights were pro- 
tected, courts settled disputes as to ownership, and fugutive slave laws 
were enacted. Throughout the English colonies Indian slaves were em- 
ployed as hunters, fishermen, guides, domestic servants, soldiers, labor- 
ers, and, in some instances as craftmen. As a rule, however, they were 
not satisfactory, and as the indentured servants and Negro slaves multi- 
plied, the number of Indian slaves declined. 

The field exploited by Dr. Lauber is rather narrow and not of high 
importance. The work impresses one as well executed historically and 



